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SHAKSPEARE’S GRANDFATHER. 
(See 8** S. xii. 463.) 

Mr. Vincent’s letter is in fact an arraign- 

ment of the charge I made (p. 5 of my book 
‘The Gentle Shakspere’) against “the able 
men employed by Mr. Halliwell - Phillipps,” 
and against that writer himself: against his 
assistants for 
“ having failed to find the administration bond for 
Richard Shakespere of Snyttertield (Shakespere’s 
grandfather), which proves that John (his father) 
was son of Richard’ 
and against Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps himself for 
“having suppressed it, because (if he had honestly 
used it) he must have rewritten the greater part of 
his work, for it is based upon assumptions contrary 
to it”; 
a grave charge, no doubt, but one which is 
capable of substantial proof, and I am ready 
to join issue with Mr. Vincenr upon the 
facts. 

That Mr. Phillipps did not use the fact is 

tent ; that he also knew of it is clear, for 
e has himself printed a copy of the very 
administration bond in one of his petty 
tracts, of which only his most intimate 
friends had copies. There is a copy of this 
tract in the British Museum. Who gave this 


fact to Mr. Phillipps; and when? Perhaps 
Mr. VINCENT can enlighten us; reading his 
letter, one would suppose that he was in 
ignorance of it. I have printed an abstract 
of the bond at p. 153 of my book. It was 
made 10 February, 1565, and John Shak- 
spere, the administrator (son of Richard), is 
styled “of Snytterfield, agricola.” This fact 
disposes of Mr. Phillipps’s idea that the 
poet’s father was a resident of Stratford, and 
was fined for a nuisance in Henly Street in 
1552, and the whole train of argument— 
invented, apparently, to confound the poet's 
father with John Shakspere, the shoemaker 
could not apply to him, because John 
Shakspere was still living at Snytterfield. 

“Oh, but,” says Mr. Vincent, “there is 
no identity of the poet’s father with John 
Shakspere of Snytterfield.” If that be so, 
Mr. oy able assistants did not blunder, 
and Mr. Phillipps himself did not suppress 
the facts. Is this so? It is as idle to assert 
the contrary as it is to shut one’s eyes to the 
facts connected with the descent of Mary 
Arden’s property. If this assertion of Mr. 
VincENTS can be sustained, away goes the 
fact of Mary Arden’s being the poet’s mother 
—the marriage of his parents ~ not been 
found ; but we have proof that John Mayow 
in 16 Henry VIL. (see p. 227 of my book) con- 
veyed to Thomas Arden and Robert Arden 
(his son) a portion (two-sixths) of an estate 
at Snytterficld ; and this fact we also know, 
that Mary, Robert Arden’s daughter and co- 
heir, became possessed of one-seventh of this 

yrtion as one of his seven daughters. Mr. 

*hillipps suppresses the fact that Robert 
Arden was son of Thomas; but the deed is 
still at Stratford in proof of it, and to prove 
that this Mary Arden was the poet’s mother 
there is a lawsuit of 1598, in which John 
Shakspere and the poet William, son and 
heir of Mary Arden, were parties. This 
evidence takes the poet’s father to Snytter- 
field, and to nowhere else. 

Now that Richard Shakspere of Snytter- 
field, John’s father, was not resident there 
independently of Robert Arden is actually 
proved by a deed of Robert Arden (No. 430 
of the Stratford charters, p. 173 of my book), 
in which he refers to Richard Shakspere as 
his tenant of his Snytterfield land. This was 
17 July, 4 Edward VL, only fifteen years 
before his death; and deed 429, by Agnes, 
widow of Robert Arden, shows that Richard 
Shakspere was her tenant in 2 Eliz., just five 
years before his death. Nor is this aul There 


is a fine of Pasc., 22 Eliz., between Robert 
Webb and John Shakspere and Maria his 
wife, conveying to him one-sixth of two 
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parts of this Snytterfield land (one of the, 
seven coheirs being then dead), which Agnes | 


Arden held in dower of the inheritance of 
the said Mary Shakspere. This Robert 
Webb was first cousin to the poet, his father, 
Alexander, having married Mary Arden’s 
sister, and Agnes, who claimed dower as 
widow of Robert Arden, was aunt of Robert 
Webb as well as stepmother-in-law of his 
father. 

There is, therefore, absolute proof that 
John Shakspere, the poet’s father, was en- 
titled in reversion to the estate of Snytter- 
field, which Robert Arden purchased, and 
of which Richard Shakspere was his tenant, 
as well as tenant of his widow, down to the 
time of his death; that Richard left a son 
John; and if Mr. Vincent cannot see the 
inference that the two Johns were identical, 
it can only be by the rejection of the clearest 
inference which follows from the facts. I 
venture to say that the case is proved, and 
that the evidence is sufficient for any jury 
to find it ; unless, indeed, it can be laid down 
that inferences are not to be drawn from 
facts—a manifest absurdity. 

Pym YEATMAN. 

Thorpe Cottage, Teddington. 


DUELS IN THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

As everything connected with these won- 
derful and evergreen romances is interesting, 
those of your readers who, like myself, are 
loyal subjects of “le roi des romanciers,” as 
George Sand calls Sir Walter, ae like to 
see the following list of duels in the Waverley 
novels. Those where there is only a chal- 
lenge, but where the parties do not actually 
fight, I have distinguished by an asterisk. 
It may be objected that some in my list are 
single combats rather than what we under- 
stand by “duels.” However this may be, I 
have not included any that take place during 
an actual battle, or in “the current of a 
heady fight,” such as the Black Knight’s 
hand-to-hand encounters with Front-de-Beeuf 
and De Bracy at Torquilstone, or Bothwell’s 
terrible single-handed fight with Burley at 
Drumclog. When one reads this long list of 
duels one feels thankful that there is no fear 
of any one—at least in our own land—having 
his hfe snuffed out in this wretched way 
now, though I believe that duels were fought 
in England so lately as the forties. 

If any of your readers should notice any 
omissions from my list, will they kindly point 
them out ? 

‘Waverley.’— The Baron and Balmawhapple. 
*Waverley and Fergus Mac-Ivor. 


‘Guy Mannering.’—Col. Mannering and Vanbeest 
Brown (Bertram), in India. 

Antiquar .’—Lovel and Capt. M‘Intyre. 

‘Rob Roy.’—Frank Osbaldistone and his cousin 
Rashleigh, in Glasgow. Thorncliff Osbaldistone 
was killed in a duel with “‘a gentleman of the 
Northumbrian border, to the full as fierce and 
intractable as himself.” 

‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’—Ravenswood and 
Bucklaw. *Ravenswood and Col. Ashton. Col. 
Ashton was finally “‘slain in a duel in Flanders,” 
the details of which are not stated. 

* Ivanhoe.’—Ivanhoe and the Templar. 

‘The Monastery.’—Halbert Glendinning and Sir 
Piercie Shafton. 

* Kenilworth.’—Tressilian and Varney. Tressilian 
and the Earl of Leicester (twice). 

‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’—Glenvarloch and Lord 
Dalgarno. 

*Peveril of the Peak.’—*Sir Geoffrey Peveril and 
Major Bridgenorth. 

‘ St. Ronan’s Well.’—*Tyrrel and Sir Bingo Binks. 
Mowbray and Lord Etherington. 

* Redgauntlet.’—*Redgauntlet and Lord —— (not 
named). (This quarrel was “ southered” as soon as 


begun.) 

*The Talisman.’—Sir Kenneth and the Emir. Sir 
Kenneth and Conrade of Montserrat. 

* Woodstock.’—Louis Kerneguy (Charles II.) and 
Col. Everard. *The same, later in the story. 

‘The Fair Maid of Perth.’—Hal of the Wynd and 
Bonthron. 

‘Anne of Geierstein.’— Arthur Philipson and 
Rudolph Donnerhugel. 

‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror.’—Sir Philip Forester 
and Major Falconer. 

‘The Two Drovers.’—Robin Oig M‘Combich and 
Harry Wakefield (not strictly a “‘ duel,” although 
fatal enough). 

‘The Surgeon’s ry Middlemas 
and the Lieutenant-Colonel of Fort St. George. 

‘The Death of the Laird’s Jock.’—Young Arm- 
strong and Foster. 

In Sir Walter's poetical romances the duels 
that 1 at present remember are those of 
Cranstoun with William of Deloraine, and 
Cranstoun with Musgrave, in ‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’; Marmion with the sup- 
pees Elfin Warrior (really De Wilton) ; and 

‘itz-James with Roderick Dhu, in ‘The Lady 
of the Lake.’ JONATHAN BoucuteEr. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Rosert Burton.—Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ has been a favourite work with 
the as A and booksellers ; few books of 
the seventeenth century have been reissued 
more frequently in this nineteenth century. 
Why this has n so it is hard to under- 
stand, for it would seem to be essentially a 
book for the few, and most readers would 
agree with Lamb when he exclaimed, “ What 
hapless stationer could dream of Burton’s 
ever becoming popular?” The eight folio 
editions (1621 to 1676) seem to have an- 
swered all demands until the beginning of 
the present century, although Watt quotes, 
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probably erroneously, two folios of 1728 
and 1738. The bibliography of the folios is 
discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7" 8. vi. to ix., and for 


the first five is also fully given in Madan’s | 


‘Oxford Press.’ In 1799 a writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine (vol. lxix. p. 200) pointed 
out the need of a new edition of the ‘Ana- 
tomy,’ and the next year appeared the first 


of the octavo editions which Charles Lamb | 


declared such a “heartless sight.” Since 


Brewster's ‘ Lire or Newton.’—Sir David 
Brewster published a ‘ Life of Newton’ in 
1831 ; but his ‘ Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton,’ which 
appeared in two volumes in 1855, is so greatly 
enlarged that, though founded upon the 
former, it is not considered the same work. 


| What is called a second edition of the latter 


appeared, however, in 1860 ; but it is well to 
make a note that it is a mere reprint in 


then reprints have been numerous. In the | smaller type of the ‘Memoirs.’ It is much 


following tentative list of these editions I 


to be regretted that advantage was not taken 


have, as far as possible, taken the informa-| of the opportunity to correct the slips in the 


tion from authoritative sources ; but in a few 
instances I have had to depend on book- 
sellers’ catalogues, and in these entries there 
is, of course, great danger of error. 


1800, London, 2 vols. 

1804, London, 2 vols. 

1806, London, 2 vols., Vernor, ef a/. 
1813, London, 2 vols. 

1821, London, 2 vols., Cuthell, ef a/. 
1826, London, 2 vols., McLean. 

1827, London, 2 vols. 

1829, London, 2 vols. 

1836, London, 1 vol. 

1836, Philadelphia, 2 vols., Wardle. 
1837, London, 2 vols. 

1838, London, 1 vol. 

1839, London, 1 vol. 

1840, London, 1 vol., Tegg. 

1845, London, | vol. 

1849, London, 1 vol. 

1852, Philadelphia, 1 vol. 

1853, Philadelphia, | vol., Moore. 

1854, Philadelphia, 1 vol., Moore. 

1854, London, | vol., Tegg. 

1855, London, | vol., Tegg. 

1857, Philadelphia, 1 vol., Moore. 

1859, Boston, 3 vols., Veazie. 

1859, London, | vol. 

1861, London, 1 vol., Tegg. 

1861, Cambridge, 3 vols., Riverside Press. 
1862, New York, 3 vols. 

1863, London, | vol. 

1864, Boston, 3 vols. 

1868, Philadelphia, 1 vol. 

1870, London, 1 vol., Tegg. 

187- (?), New York, 3 vols., Widdleton. 
187- (2), New York, 3 vols., Appleton. 
1875, Philadelphia, 1 vol., Claxton. 
1876, London, | vol., Tegg. 
1879, London, 1 vol., Tegg. 
188- (?), New York, 3 — 4 
1881, London, 1 vol., Chatto. 
1886, London, 3 vols., Nimmo. 
1891, London, 1 vol. 

1894, London, 3 vols., Bell. 
1896, London, 3 vols., Bell. 


rmstrong. 


Many of the above are, of course, merely 
reissues from the same plates with a changed 
imprint. I should be glad to learn of any 
other editions, and also the names of the 
publishers, when not given in the above list. 

ALFRED CLAGHORN Porter, 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


latter, some of which are very glaring. Thus 
we are told in the first chapter, speaking of 
Newton’s mother (p. 4), that he was “her 
only and posthumous child.” The expression 
would have been true if applied to his father 
(of whom Sir David must have been think- 
ing) ; but his mother had three other children 
by her subsequent marriage with the Rev. 
B. Smith. Again, in the twenty-sixth chapter, 
we are told (vol. ii. p. 396) that the memorial 
window in Trinity Goilege, Cambridge, repre- 
sents the presentation of Newton to George 
IIL, doubtless meaning George IL., who died 
a few months after the death of Newton, 
eleven years before the birth of George IIL, 
and thirty-three before his accession. 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


SwanseEa.—In the course of teaching Eng- 
lish history I have used the term Swansea as 
a capital illustration of the presence on the 
Welsh coast of Danish invaders. Every one 
knows that Abertawe, and not Swansea, is 
the Welsh name of the great Glamorganshire 
seaport ; and students also know that the 
name Swansea has been traced back by the 
late Col. Grant Francis, through various spell- 
ings, to the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Col. Francis’s derivation from — 
Ey, though he su —_ that he was the first 
to suggest it, fm been proposed long before 
his time; and that derivation is, I believe, 
the one generally accepted. 

In the Cambrian newspaper for June, 1896, 
I find, in some most interesting articles by 
Mr. E. Roberts, of Swansea, that Col. Morgan 
had suggested, in a pamphlet which I have 
not seen, another derivation, Senghenydd. 

Readers of ‘Brut y Tywysogion’ may re- 
member that under the date 1215 it is said 
’ Ithel’s translation in the Rolls Series) 
that 
“Young Rhys collected also an army of vast mag 
nitude and obtained possession of Cydweli and 
Carnwyllon, and burned the castle. And from 
thence he drew to Gower, and he first reduced the 
castle of Llychwr, and afterwards he fought against 
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the castle of Hugh, and the garrison essayed to 
keep the castle against him; but Rhys obtained 
the castle by force, passing the garrison through 
fire and sword. The following day he marched 
towards (the castle of Ystum Llwynarth in) Seng- 
henydd [Ab Ithel’s Welsh text on the opposite page 
has “Sein Henyd”]; and from fear of him the 
zarrison burned the town. And they, without 
Soles diverted from their purpose, proceeded to 
the castle of Ystum Llwynarth, and he encamped 
about it that night; and the following day he 
obtained the castle, which, with the town, he 
burned. And by the end of three days he reduced 
all the castles of Gower; and thus, happy and 
victorious, he returned home.” 

Mr. Roberts illustrates his third paper 
by a map of Young Rhys’s march, from 
which I see that Hu’s oust was situated at 
Pont ar ddulais. The same map shows Ystum 
Llwynarth near Oystermouth, and Sein He- 
nyd in the immediate’ neighbourhood of the 
present Swansea (Abertawe). Mr. Roberts's 
fourth paper analyzes the compound Sein 
Henyd, and proves, on philological grounds, 
that Sein would naturally develope into 
Sweyn, later Swan. As I have said above, I 
have not seen Col. Morgan’s pPaae, nor, 
indeed, the first two of Mr. Roberts’s papers ; 
but so far as I can make out, these two 
gentlemen deserve the credit of having for 
the first time established a reasonable and 
satisfactory derivation for Swansea. I should 
add that the words enclosed in parentheses 
in the above quotation from Ab Ithel’s trans- 
lation are from MS. E (latter part of the 
fifteenth century). J. P. Owen. 

48, Comeragh Road, W. 


AutocrarpH Letrer or Str CHRISTOPHER 
Wren. — Mr. J. D. Crace has recently pre- 
sented to the Royal Institute o British 
Architects, of which he is an honorary mem- 
ber, an autograph letter of Wren, addressed 
to Mr. Vanbruck, which was rescued by his 
father from a mass of documents at Green- 
wich Hospital which were ordered for de- 
struction some time between 1840 and 1845. 
Mr. Crace is not quite sure whether the Mr. 
Vanbruck to whom the letter is addressed 
was the famous architect of Blenheim, who 
was afterwards known as Sir John Vanbrugh, 
but suggests that he may have been employed 
at Greenwich 1700-1, which Mr. Crace thinks 
is the date of the letter, in some subordinate 
capacity. Perhaps some of your readers may 
throw light on this point. Joun Hess. 


Patrens.—These were commonly worn by 
women in the early years of this century, but 
have now become almost, if not quite, obsolete, 
and, I think, well-nigh forgotten also. I 
remember their being used less than forty 


consisted of a wooden sole with a large iron 
ring fastened to the bottom. This ring was 
for the purpose of raising those who wore 
age above the region of the wet and mud. 

hey were fastened round the instep by a 
strap. The clatter they made was not a 

pleasant sound. In some places it was the 
abit of women when they went to church 
in pattens to leave them outside in the porch, 
lest the noise they made on the pavement 
should disturb the congregation. I have 
heard that notices to the effect that all 
pattens were to be removed before entering 
were sometimes posted up by the wardens 
on the church doors. That pattens were not a 
new invention is certain. Sir Thomas More 
mentions them, though whether the pattens 
of his time were identical with those which 
survived into the Victorian era may admit of 
question. He says :— 

** But loke if ye see not some wretches y* scant 
can crepe for age, his hed hanging in his bosom, 
and his body croked, walk pit a pat vpon a paire of 
patens, with the staffe in the tone hande and the 
pater noster in the tother hande, the tone fote almost 
in the graue already, and yet neuer the more hast 
to part with any Sone, nor to restore that he 
haith euyl gotten, but as gredy to geat a grote by 
the begiling of his neybour, as if he had of certaynty 
seuen score yere to liue.”—‘ Workes wrytten......in 
the Englysh tonge,’ 1557, $4. p. 

The word patten does not occur in Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s ‘Concordance’ to Shake- 
spere’s plays. 

My reason for referring to pattens at the 
present time is because I have just come 
upon a sample of derivation-making which 
may perhaps amuse your readers. A writer 
in the Sporting Magazine for 1812, speaking 
of some one or other who had been alluding 
to pattens, says :— 

“He means the kind of shod clogs—those ugly, 
noisy, ferruginous, ancle-twisting, gravel-cutting, 
clinking things called women’s pattens: taking 
their name from beautiful blue-eyed Patty who first 
wore them.”—Vol. xl. p. 27. 

The true derivation of the word may be 
found in Prof. Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary.’ 
Epwarp Pracock. 


Ropert As we know from 
the article in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxii. 101, 
that the last published verses of this dramatist 
and divine are dated 1639-40, and signed 
“Robert Gomersall, Vicar of Thorncombe in 
Devon,” it seemed worth while to test the 
accuracy of Wood’s statement that “one 
Rob. Gomersall died 1646, leaving then by 
his will,” &c. The will duly came to light 
P.C.C., 143 Twisse), and in the Probate Act 

k for 1646 this Robert Gomersall is de- 
scribed as “ ate of Thorncombe in the co. of 
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Devon deceased.” There can, therefore, be 
no question of his identity with the author. 
The will, which is dated 27 March, 1643, was 
roved 31 Oct., 1646, by his widow, Helen. 
herein Gomersall gave to the church of 
Thorncombe 20s., and to the poor of the 
parish 2/7. To his son Robert he bequeathed 
1,000/., and to his two daughters, Helen and 
Christian, 500/. apiece upon their coming of 
age. He names as one of his overseers “ my 
brother Richard Bragge.” The Bragges, it 
may be noted, were then, as now, lords of 
the manor and patrons of the living of Thorn- 
combe, which was annexed some years ago 
to Dorset. Doubtless further particulars 
respecting Gomersall might be gleaned on 
application to the family. 
Gorpon GoopwIn. 
LeswaLt, Wicton.—Wodrow, the Church 
historian, in his reference to the parish of 
Leswalt, calls it Lasswade. The ancient local 
scribes of the place all through the eighteenth 
century, and probably before, in their kirk 
session books also used the same form. This 
seems puzzling against the well-known Lass- 
wade, near Edinburgh, one of the homes of 
De Quincey, and in the teeth of the fact that 
Leswalt has always officially been spelt 
Leswalt, 7.e.,so far back as printed records 
touching upon it go, limagine. J. G. C. 


CrassicaL or Keats.—Mr. W. L. 
Courtney appears lately to have written 
somewhere that Rossetti was “a Keats with- 
out his classical training.” This seems to 
have appealed to the sub-editorial mind as 
a quite remarkable deliverance in literary 
criticism, for it is now duly presented to 
readers of provincial journals for their intel- 
lectual improvement and delectation. But 
what is the significance of such a remark? 
The classical training of Keats was a very 
limited quantity. He had a school course of 
Latin, and he learnt no Greek at all. In 
this respect also, as well as in his elemental 
outlook and wide grasp, he resembled Shak- 
speare. It was because he could not read 

reek in the original that he was so com- 
pletely transported with the work of Chap- 
man as to dance enthusiastically over the 
perusal of him till the small hours of the 
morning, much to the disturbance of his 
landlord, who slumbered in the flat below 
the poet’s quarters. It is because of the 
limited classical training of Keats that his 
ability to look at the beautiful from prac- 
tically the same point of view from which it 
was observed by the Greeks is so remarkable 
and praiseworthy. On the whole, it is un- 


“ classical training.” His work shows him to 
have been practically independent of such 
experience and discipline ; and _ had he lived 
another twenty years it is probable that no 
estimate of him would have implied any 
reference to the classics at all. 
THomas BAYNE. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


A Norasie Until a man has 

rasped the truth that there are no classes, 
But only individuals, he will be all his life- 
time subject to bondage.” Mindful of the 
monition of our patron saint, “ when found” 
I made a note of this ; but it did not occur to 
me at the time to ask for it, what I think it 
deserves, a niche in ‘N. & Q” It occurs in 
an admirable paper, by Mr. Herbert Paul, 
on ‘The Apotheosis of the Novel under Vic- 
toria,’ in the Vineteenth Century of May last 
(p. 774). If Mr. Paul continue to write 
papers so excellent as this he will rank with 
the foremost of British essayists. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Bon.” (See 9 S. i. 19.}—The American 
song quoted is called ‘Camptown Races,’ and 
the last line is 

Somebody bet on the bay. 
F. J. Canny. 

Norwood. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 


them direct. 


InDEXING.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me of the headings under which the 
following names should be indexed !— 

1. Andrea Del Sarto. 
2. B. Ten Brink. 
. Fra Bartolommeo. 
. St. Thomas a Becket. 
. B. De Las Casas. 
. Van Dyck. 
. L. A. A. De Verteuil. 
. L. M. D’Albertis. 
. John De Witt. 
. Madame De Witt (Anglo-French writer). 
11. Anne Boleyn. 
12. Margaret, Countess of Richmond and 


SOO w 


Derby. 
13. Joan of Arc (about to be canonized). 


14. Duchess of Rutland. 

15. Simon de Montfort. 

16. Earl of Leicester. 

I am greatly interested in indexing, and 


kind to Keats to suggest that he enjoyed a 
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bearing in mind that ‘N. & Q" has long been 
e 


an advocate of systematic indexing, I venture 
to ask you to insert this query, in the hope 
that it will lead to uniformity of treatment 
in the future, settling contradictory dicta, 
and the promulgation of rules dealing with 
cases which have hitherto escaped attention. 
IBLIOPHILE. 

{1. Andrea del Sarto is indexed under Vannucchi 
in the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ of Didot, 
under Sarto in Phillips's ‘ Dictionary of Biographical 
Reference,’ and Andrea d’Agnolo in Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters.’ 

2 Under Brink in London Library Catalogue. 

3. Goes naturally under Bartolommeo. 

4. Under Thomas in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ other 
A Becketts under A. 

5. Under Las, ‘ Nouvelle Biog. Gén.’ 

6. Under Van in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under Dyck 
in Bryan. 

7. Verteuil. See Quérard, ‘ Dictionnaire Biblio- 
graphique.’ 

8. Under D, London Library Cat. 

9 and 10. Under Witt. 

11. Under Anne, ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

12. Beaufort, ib.; Margaret, Lond. Lib. Cat. 

13. Joan, Lond. Lib. Cat.; under Dare in the 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ by an afterthought, 
since under Arc you are referred to Joanne. 

14. Manners. 

15. Montfort, general consent. 

16. Dudley, ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

We will ourselves lay down no law but this, that 
in names such as De Musset you should index under 
Musset, as you should speak of Musset unless you 
put before it the prefix M. or Monsieur or the name 
Alfred or Paul. It is, of course, different with 
names such as Delepierre or Delécluze, which appear 
under D. We agree with you that it is desirable, 
though difficult, to establish authoritative rules. ] 


“Creas.”—This word appears to be a not 
uncommon word in Yorkehire and Lanca- 
shire for the measles. It occurs in texts and 
glossaries, written also crees, creeas, creease. 
Grose (1790) has “crewds, measles,” which is 
probably a distinct word. Is this word 
creas as a name for measles known in any 
part of the United Kingdom besides the 
shires above named ? 
Tue EpItor oF THE 
Dratect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“DerFAIs LE [sic] For” is the motto to the 
armorial bearings cut on the vault of the 
Key family at Christ Church, Chaptico, 
Maryland. Hon. Philip Key, a native of 
London, and son of Philip and Mary Key, of 
London (and ancestor of Francis Scott Key, 
author of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner ’), Lord 
High Sheriff of St. Mary’s County, who died 
in 1767, is there buried, as also are many 
of his descendants. The shield is inated, 
dexter, having a cross engrailed ; crest, a 


griffin’s head holding a key in the beak. The 


‘tinctures are not known. What are the 
source and meaning of the motto? 


T. H. M. 
Philadelphia. 


Stewart: Lampart.—Can any one give 
me the lineage of Frances Stewart, the wife 
of the Hon. Oliver Lambart, fourth, but second 
| surviving son of Charles, third Earl of Cavan? 
| Oliver Lambart died 18 April, 1738, aged 
fifty-five ; buried in North Cross, Westminster 
| Abbey. Mrs. Lambart died on 3 January, 
| 1750/1, in her sixty-seventh year, and was 
buried in the North Cross, Westminster Abbey, 
I do not want any account of this lady’s 
complicated matrimonial relations, but her 
lineage. C. L. D. 


Asses Brayine ror Trnkers’ Deatus.—In 
the south of Ireland the people used to say, 
when they heard a donkey bray, “There’s a 
tinker dead !” What origin may be assigned 
to this expression? On p. 24 of ‘A Tour in 
Connaught,’ by C. O. (Dublin, 1839), the 
words, “The tinker’s ass brays responsively 
as the guard blows,” suggest that Irishmen 
are wont to associate tinkers and donkeys in 
their thoughts. PALAMEDES. 


JoHN STEVENSON, THE CoVENANTER.—I 
wish some Scotch antiquary would enlighten 
me with regard to this ancient Ayrshire hero. 
Were there two men enjoying these same 
two names at the period, and both devoted 
to disturbing the peace of the Crown autho- 
rities? I ask because my ancestor, one 
Rev. Wm. Cupples, of Kirkoswald, in 1729 
put together (reprinted several times) a 
curious morsel of religiosity called ‘Cordial 
for Christians, by John Stevenson, Land 
Labourer, of Dailly, Ayrshire. But the 
deeds of this lachrymal labourer in my an- 
cestor’s account, which he asserts in his 
preface is a record in the actual words of 
the suffering Covenanter, seem altogether 
far too tame to have warranted the erection 
of the fine statue standing, I believe, in May- 
bole to the memory of a John et 


GENEALOGIES OF NortH-East FRANCE.— 
What antiquarian magazine published on 
the Continent would be most likely to give 
information as to the history of a family 
which was settled in French Flanders, Hain- 
ault, and the Cambresis in the sixteenth and 
preceding centuries? Kindly give the full 
address of the publisher. Stone May. 


THE OrpER oF THE LossteR.—There is a 
local tradition in Heligoland that one of the 


governors instituted an order of the lobster, 
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the badge of which was a small figure of a 
lobster attached to a red, green, and white 
ribbon, the colours being those of the island. 
The “order” was presumably a convivial one. 
Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ seen such a 
badge ? GeorGce Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


CASTLEREAGH’S PortTRAIT.—I see in some 
writers a pump styled Castlereagh’s portrait. 
What can be the ground of such a sobriquet ? 

J. D. Burer. 

Madison, Wis. 


AvuGUSTINE WINGFIELD.—He was one of the 
three members for Middlesex in the Bare- 
bones Parliament. Who was he? 

W. D. Prxr. 

TRANSLATION WANTED.—The following was 
the motto of the Hon. Laurence Sulivan. 
What does it mean? “ Lamh Foistineach an 
Uachtar.” Cuas. J. Férer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


“Lorp Bisuop.”—I read in a Birmingham 
pre of 15 December a statement that “the 

rd Bishop of Coventry was presented by a 
number of Coventry Churchmen last evening 
with a bicycle.” The bishop referred to is a 
suffragan, and it would be interesting to 
know upon what authority a suffragan can 
be called a “lord bishop.” Is the title appli- 
cable, in point of fact, to any bishop who is 
not, or is not on the statutory road to be, a 
peer of the realm ? POLITICIAN. 


Mapam Btatse.—Nearly forty years ago 
a picture of this lady, celebrated in the verse 
of Oliver Goldsmith, was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. In the Catalogue was in- 
scribed the quatrain underneath :— 
At church in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size, 
She never uber in her pew 
But when she shut her eyes. 
The lady was represented as a fine stately 
woman, very richly dressed, having a hoop of 
greatamplitude. Is the painter known !—for 
as a work of art it was fine, and was engraved 
at the time in the J/lustrated London News. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CANNING Portraits BY RomNey.—-Now that 
rge Canning and his family are being dis- 
eussed in ‘N. Q.’ (8 S. xii. 486; 9 i. 
17), I should like to ask about two or three 
portraits which Romney painted. The earliest 
of these was of Mrs. Canning and child, which 
was commenced in 1778, and was apparently 
in hand for some time after that. Mrs. Can- 
ning’s address was Wanstead, Essex. Between 


1786 and 1788 Romney painted two half- 
lengths of Mr. Canning and of his wife and 
child. The latter may have been the portrait 
commenced in 1778, but I think not. I am 
anxious to know who these Cannings were, 
and the present whereabouts of the portraits. 
. RoBERTs. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham, S.W. 


Otp Year Custom.—A Scandinavian ser- 
| vant of mine (Norwegian) insisted on the 
last night of the year at twelve o'clock on 
‘drinking a glass of cold water on the front 
doorstep. She drank half of it and threw the 
‘other half away, so taking in the new year 
and throwing the old away. Has this custom 
| any counterpart among English—or British, 
not to offend the Scotch—new year’s habits, 
which hold so tightly amongst a rural popu- 
lation ? TENEBRA. 


Cuatmers Baronetcy.—Sir Charles W. 
Chalmers, Bart., a captain in the Royal Navy, 
born at Portsmouth 1779, died at Appledore, 
county Devon, 1834, married Isabella, widow 
of Capt. T. Scott, H.E.L.C.S. It is desired to 
ascertain the place and date of this marriage, 
| and information will be thankfully received 

It may be added that Charles Boorn, the only 
child of the marriage, was baptized at St. 
James’s Church, Taunton, Somerset, 19 Aug., 
1816. H. 8. 


DARWIN AND Mason.—Can any of your 
readers kindly tell me in what life of Darwin 
mention is made of Robert Mason of Hull? A 
friend who saw it cannot remember the title 
of the book. [An] Erasmus Darwin was 
married 9 Nov., 1685, in Trinty Church, Hull, 
to Eliza, daughter of Robert Mason. 

M. ELLEN POooLe. 


Alsager, Cheshire. 


Deror.—Isthere any early external evidence 
in existence that confirms the tradition that 
Daniel Defoe wrote “A Journal of the Plague 
Year, &c., by H. F.,” which was printed in 
London in 1722 in octavo? When did the 
tradition itself first appear in print? = 


Arcner Famity.—Can any one inform me 
to what family “John Archer, chaplain to 
King George LII.,” belonged, and what coat 
of arms he on, and give particulars relating 
to him or his family ? MARIE ARCHER. 

Melbourne. 


Portrait or Sir Gries Eyre or Brick- 
woop.—Is there any portrait extant of Sir 
Giles Eyre, who was appointed one of the 


judges of the King’s Bench in 1689, and who 
died and was buried in Whiteparish in 1695 ¢ 
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I have portraits of the three judges, Sir 
Samuel Eyre, Sir Robert Eyre, ond Sir James 
Eyre, and am very anxious to procure one of 
Sir Giles. I shall be very grateful if any of 
your readers can give me any information on 
the matter. The inquirer is a direct descend- 
ant of Sir Samuel Eyre. INQUIRER. 


BaLBRENNIE.—Can any reader give me the 
derivation and meaning of the place-name 
Balbrennie ? Gerorce AusTEN. 


Sr. Arpan.—What old churches are there 
in Great Britain dedicated to St. Aidan? 
I have heard that there are five, and that each 
of them has acrypt ; but I only know of one— 
St. Aidan’s, Decabungh—end should be very 
glad of information respecting the others. 

E. Luioyp. 


Porm BY ADELAIDE Procrer.—Can any one 
tell me where to find a poem of Adelaide 
Anne Procter, entitled ‘Star of the Sea,’ of 
which the following lines are a part }— 

How many a mighty ship 
_The “= waves o’erwhelm ! 
Yet our frail bark floats on, 
Our angel holds the helm: 
Dark storms are gathering round 
_And dangerous winds arise ; 
Yet, see ! one trembling star 
Is shining in the skies; 
we are safe who trust in thee, 
Star of the sea! 
These lines are quoted in Allibone’s ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ but are not to be found in the collected 
* Legends and Lyrics.’ Fire. 


EVIDENCE OF MARRIAGE.—According to the 
law of Scotland, if two persons before wit- 
nesses declare themselves man and wife, they 
are so. I am curious to know whether such 
a record as the following, in a parish register, 
constitutes legal proof of a marriage :— 

**1665. John Lorane, son to Thomas Loraine and 

Elspeth Allane his spouse, was baptised 7 May, 
1665. Witnesses, James Allan and George Mon- 
creiff.” 
Is the fact that a person is served heir to his 
maternal aunt (date 1793) legal evidence of 
the marriage of that person’s father and 
mother ? A. CALpEr. 


Depications or Cuurcnes.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. xii. 416, in reply toa aun concern- 
ing the dedication of Ho lington Church, 


reference is made to Ecton’s ‘Thesaurus 
Rerum Ecclesiasticarum’ as an authority on 
the subject of dedications. But Ecton him- 
self says that he derived his information on 
this subject from Browne Willis: “For this 
the Editors are obliged to that Learned and 
Communicative Antiquary Browne Willis, 


Esqr.” (Preface to ‘Thesaurus’). Can any 
one tell me whether any work of Browne 
Willis on church dedications is still extant, 
or give any information with regard to the 
methods employed by him in his inquiries 
into the subject? The matter is really an 
important one, because Ecton’s dedications 
are generally accepted without further in- 
qury, and yet they really depend on Browne 
Villis. C. 8. Taytor. 
Banwell. 


Counp.—There is a village somewhere in 
Shropshire of this name, and Coundon occurs 
in Durham and Warwick. I am anxious to 
know the derivation and meaning of the 
word Cound. Is it possible that Condover 
should be spelt Coundover ? J. ASTLEY. 


Beplics. 


CITY NAMES IN THE FIRST EDITION OF 
STOW’S ‘SURVEY.’ 
(at S. xii. 161, 201, 255, 276, 309, 391.) 

Holborn.—I should have been more grate- 
ful for the undeserved compliment that Mr. 
Lortre has paid me, in comparing me with 
a late learned Dean of St. Paul's, if I had felt 
more sure that he had read my observations 
before commenting on them. Had he done 
so | might have been spared the misery of 
misquotation. Mr. Lorrie says: “ That there 
was a running well in Gray’s Inn does not 
account for the name of Holborn nearly half 
a mile away.” I never said that it did account 
for that name, nor did I ever make mention 
of a running well in Gray’s Inn. My quota- 
tion referred to a “common welle rouning 
with faire water lying and beyng in your 
high common waye, a little benethe Grayes 
Inne.” The fact to be driven in is the well 
running in the highway, a little beneath Gray's 
Inn. It is obvious that this is a perfectly 
different thing from a well in Gray’s Inn. 
But Mr. Lorrie writes as if it were the same 
thing, and seems to think that the well in 
question was of the sunk or artesian order, 
whereas it was plainly a running stream, the 
word well being often used in Middle English 
for a small watercourse bubbling or welling 
forth from a spring. As regards the main 
noint at issue—namely, whether the name 
referred to a streamlet running down 
the hill from Holborn Bars to the Fleet Ditch, 
or to the Fleet Ditch itself—let us see what 
Stow says on the subject. At p. 15 of the 1603 
edition of the ‘Survey,’ the last published in 
his lifetime, he writes :— 
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“Oldborne, or Hilborne, was the like water,* | paued ouer, so that no signe thereof ‘remayneth 


breaking out about the place where now the bars 
do stand, and it ran downe the whole streete till 
Oldborne bridge, and into the Riuer of the Wels, or 
Turnemill brooke: this Bourne was likewise long 


more than the names aforesaid.’ 


This account, I believe, has never been 
uestioned. Are we, then, to believe that 


since stopped up at the heade, and in other places | the old tailor was right about the a, 


where the same hath broken out, but yet till this 
day, the said street is there called high Oldborne 
hill, and both the sides thereof togither with all the | 
grou’ds adioyning, that lie betwixt it and the riuer | 
of Thames, remaine full of springs, so that water is 
there found at hand, and hard to be stopped in 
euerie house.” 

He further says, at p. 27 :— 

“‘Oldbourne bridge over the said riuer of the Wels 
more towards the North was so called, of a Bourne 
that sometimes ranne downe Oldborne hill into the 
sayd Riuer.” 

Stow was not an etymologist, and he was 
sometimes careless as a topographer ; but his 
statements on the subject of the Holborn are 
so explicit that I feel it impossible to doubt 
them, especially when confirmed, as I believe 
them to be, by the petition of the inhabitants 
of St. Andrew’s parish which I have twice 
previously canted in these pages. The name 
of Holborn is easily accounted for. It was 
the bourn, or brook, that flowed into the hole 
or hollow formed by the valley of the Fleet. 
In asking Mr. Lorrie for an authority, [| 
meant, of course, one of contemporary date. 
Mr. Waller’s services to London topography 
are of the highest value, but his paper in the 
Transactions of the London {iddlesex 
Archeological Society is merely based on 
inference and deduction. I have even traced 
the genesis of his idea regarding the identity 
of the Holborn and the Fleet. It will be 
found in a review of Mr. Newton’s map of 
London which he contributed to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1856 (vol. xlv., N.S., p. 572). 
He therein refers to the paper by Mr. T. E. 
Tomlins which I cited 8 8. 1x. 369, and says 
that that writer’s evidence is so clear and 
convincing that it must be adopted by every 
antiquary. I have attentively studied Mr. 
Tomlins’s paper, which is chiefly based on a 
well-known an and, while agreeing with 
him in his demolition of Stow’s etymology, 
am by no means convinced of the correctness 
of his other theories. Finally, I may ask by 
what criteria, other than contemporary evi- 
dence, are we to discriminate between the 
correctness or otherwise of Stow’s statements. 
The paragraph preceding that which I have 
quoted about the Holborn describes the Lang- 
borne, of which, like the Holborn, he says :— 

“This Bourne also is long since stopped up at 
the head, and the rest of the course filed up and 


* That is, like to the Langborne, about which he 


speaks in the preceding paragraph. 


but wrong about the Holborn? And, if so, 
why should he be more correct in one case 
than in the other? The charter on which 
Mr. Tomlins based his conclusions is sus- 
ceptible of more than one explanation. [ have 
been at work on it for a year, and feel as 
doubtful as ever regarding some of the points 
contained in it. 

Fleet Bridge.—The fine of 1197 which is 
quoted from Madox by Mr. Nertson is, I 
presume, the famous one cited by Mr. 
Ashton in his book on ‘The Fleet,’ p. 230, 
under which 
““Natanael de Leveland et Robertus filius suus 
r. ec. de LX marcis, pro habendi custodiam 
Domorum Regis de Westmonasterio et Gaiole de 
Ponte de Fliete, que est_hereditas eorum a Con- 
guestu Angliw.”— Mag. Rot. 9 Ric. IL. Rot. 2a. 
Lond. et Midd. 

The Leveland family seem to have been 
hereditary custodians of the gaol of Fleet 
Bridge, and, with deference to Mr. Lorrtr, 
I think there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the gaol in question was the Fleet, 
which had existed from the Conquest, and 
not Newgate, which was not heard of before 
the twelfth century. Nor does it seem open 
to question that the “Pons de Fliete” was 
Fleet Bridge and not Holborn Bridge. The 
statement that 

“the bridge, between the new postern or Ludgate 
at the Old Bailey and the roadway of Flect Street, 
was not in existence before 1200,” 

can only be accepted on the understanding 
that a stone bridge, such as existed in the 
time of Stow, is intended, for it stands to 
reason that no _ traveller emerging from 
Ludgate, which is one of the most ancient 
outlets of the City, would adopt the circuitous 
Holborn route if he wished to get to West- 
minster. Some kind of bridge over the 
Fleet, which to a comparatively recent date 
was a navigable stream, must have existed 
from the earliest times, and of such im- 
portance was it that it gave name to a 
street :— 

“* Eodem anno (12 R. Hen. III.) quidam Henricus 
de Buke......occidit quendam_le le Tyulour 
quodam knipulo in vico de Fletebrigge.”—‘ Liber 

Ibus,’ ed. Riley, i. 86. 
Fleet Bridge also formed one of the boundary 

yints in the soke which the FitzWalter 
family held as castellans of London (Bay- 
nard’s Castle), and must have been a very 
ancient London landmark. 
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Cold Harbour.—The origin of this name 
has been discussed ad nauseam in ‘N. & Q.’ 
See 2™ S. vi. 143, 200, 317, 357 ; ix. 139, 441 ; 
x. 118; 3™ §. vii. 253, 302, 344, 407, 483; 
viii. 38, 71, 160; ix. 105; 4% §. i. 135. Also, 
as regards “ Cold” as a prefix in place-names, 
6% S. xi. 122, 290, 513. There cannot be much 
left to say on the subject. 

St. Benet Sherehog—Mr. Lortie remarks, 
concerning the old City family of Sherho 
or Sherehog, after which this » Ben is, wit 
good reason, supposed to have received its 
name, that the appellation probably ori- 
ginated in some personal peculiarity. I would 
venture to submit that it is merely equivalent 
to “ sheep-shearer.” W. F. Pripeavux. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


The three quotations by Mr. Heerts from 
Delaune’s ‘Angliw Metropolis’ are copied, 
almost word for word, from Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 
except those portions which refer to repairs 
in the seventeenth century. 

It is a fact that almost every historian of 
London, even up to our own times, has relied 
upon Stow for all his information as to the 
earlier history, and has adopted without 
question Stow’s crudest guesses as to origins 
and etymologies ; indeed, it may be taken as 
an axiom that no statement in any work 
published after the sixteenth century is of 
the least value as a corroboration of any 
statement of Stow’s unless it clearly appears 
that it is taken from a different source. 

H. A. HaRBEN. 


It seems curious to an ordinary reader 
that Stow should be considered correct, as 
regards the initial part of the dissyllable, in 
his definition of St. Mary Aldermary, but 
incorrect in Aldgate. 

Aldgate was so called from its being one of 
the four original gates; Aldersgate, from its 
being the oldest, or older gate.* Holborn 
was anciently a village that sprang up near 
Middle Row, built on the bank of a brook 
called Olborn or Holborn, which flowed down 
the hill till it fell into the River of Wells at 
Holborn bridge.t This brook, I think, is 
shown by dotted lines in a map of the cities 
of London and Westminster, &c., 1707, but, 
strange to say, on the plan of London and 
Westminster, 1600, Holborn is spelt Howl- 
burne.t Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


GENTLEMAN Porter (8% §S. xii. 187, 237, 
337, 438, 478; 9 S. i. 33).—There appear to 

* Burton, ‘London,’ 1691, pp. 13, 15. 

{pee and its Environs,’ London, 1761, 


p. 194. 
¢ ‘A New View of London,’ 1708, vol. i. 


have been Master Porters or Gentlemen Por- 
ters as honorary officers in all fortresses. 
For example, two Wentworths in succession, 
Sir Nicholas Wentworth (time of Henry VIIL.) 
and his son, were Chief Porters of Calais. 


Wentwortu (9 S. i. 7, 31).— 
Referring to my pedigrees in ‘Three Branches 
of the Family of Wentworth’ (1891), I find 
that this William may have been of the Gos- 
field house (ped., p. 195), if, indeed, he did not 
belong to one of the Yorkshire houses. I am 
afraid, however, the only means of identifica- 
tion would be reference to the matriculation 
entries of Cambridge University, which might 
reveal his father’s name, eee even for that 
the date, 1562, may prove too early. 

A very great want to genealogists at the 
present time is the printing and publication 
of the Cambridge University registers. The 
work has been handsomely done for Oxford 
by Mr. Andrew Clark and by Mr. Joseph 
Foster, and some years since a prospectus of 
a similar publication of the Cambridge regis- 
ters was issued, but I believe it was not 

roceeded with. Its achievement is much to 
desired. 

In regard to William Wentworth at West- 
minster School, I would ask whence the 
information is derived. There is a list of 
Queen’s Scholars by Joseph Welch (1852); 
but does it go so far back as 1562? 

W. L. Rurron. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


Penn §. xii. 488).—William 
Penn set sail for Pennsylvania from Deal in 
the Welcome, 1 Sept., 1682, with about one 
hundred persons, mostly Friends, of Sussex. 
This information is taken from a small ‘ Life 
of Penn,’ by Miss Jane Budge (Partridge & 
Co., 1885%). There is a ‘ Life’ by Hepworth 
Dixon, which may perhaps furnish the names 
of the principal companions. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


William Penn sailed from the port of Deal 
in the ship Welcome (300 tons), Robert 
Greenway commander, on 1 Sept., 1682. 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“Bettinc”: “Rowrsc”: “Waw.ine” 
(8 §. xii. 366, 515).—C. C. B. starts a discus- 
sion on human cries. I may, therefore, state 
that here at Longford babies do nothing but 
“hoot”; horses and donkeys hoot; so do 
dogs, cats, and cocks; almost everything 
hoots which can make a noise at all—just, in 
fact, as if they were all owls. However, I 
have heard of shouting. A few years ago a 
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irl here dislocated her shoulder ; a surgeon 
ives close by, and it was set within ten 
minutes. The girl afterwards described the 
operation, and stated, with the greatest de- 
light, as if it really was something she might 
be proud of, that she “shouted all over Long- 
ford,” z.e., to be heard so far. While writing 
of the place, I know not if it will interest 
any one to add that it must in no wise be 
called anything but Long Ford; not that 
there is now a ford, long or short, but that 
there was once a long one, and in winter a 
very dirty one, before the little ditch we call 
the river Sowe was bridged and the road 
over it raised. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Southfields, Long Ford, Coventry. 


The word “wawling,” and its variants 
“wewling” and “ oom are fairly com- 
mon in modern folk-speech. Up here in 
Northumberland we have it “ wowling” ; in 
Bucks and Oxon I have heard both 
“wawling” and “wewling” applied to the 
Gentes or wailing cry of little children. 
en the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ ex- 
tends to W, Prof. Wright will, no doubt, 
show the range and nuances of the term, as 
he has already done with “bell” and “ bell- 
ing.” Shakespeare makes use of “ wawl” 
once at least. See ‘ Lear,’ IV. vi., in which 
the aged king tells Gloster :— 
Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air 
We wawl, and cry. 
Ricuarp WELFoRD. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“GRIMTHORPED” (8 S. xii. 205, 353).—I 
see this word used with much apparent glee, 
but nowhere have I seen an explanation of 
its meaning. If I did not know the jealous 
hatred to Lord Grimthorpe of professional 
architects, because they choose to call him 
an “amateur,” I should think it was com- 
aes. But if Lord Grimthorpe is to 

called an amateur architect, then we should 
call Lord Macaulay an amateur author. 
Men of letters are apparently not so narrow- 
minded, or else literature is too universal for 
them, and any person may write without 
having his name turned into a word of 
reproach. Every day I see architects doing 
far worse than Lord Grimthorpe has done 
(supposing, for argument, it is bad) and 
— aid for it. For example, some one 

just blocked up both the transept arches 
of Bath Abbey with an enormous new organ, 
supported on iron girders and railway rails, 
the stonework being cut away here and there 
when the rails were too long. I counted 
“twenty trenched gashes.” Some one else 
has just destroyed the old tower of Carfax 


Church, Oxford, by plastering, pointing, and 
other builders’ devices ; and I presume an 
architect, not an amateur, has added | ee 
were not there before) the most hideous 
buttresses, so that the tower looks now for 
all the world like one of those modern 
vulgarities that our professional architects 
are so fond of everywhere. And this is 
within a short distance of Magdalen Tower 
and the tower of New College. I may say 
that I have not the slightest idea who the 
architects are, nor do I want to know. 

Now as to St. Alban’s Abbey. I take a 
friend there, say, who has no prejudices, nor 
do I prepare him with any of mine. He 
says, “ When I was last here the whole of that 
south nave wall was falling. I presume Lord 
Grimthorpe has rebuilt it.” “No, he has not,” 
I reply ; “I myself saw it pushed up into an 
upright position ; it is the original wall still, 
with new foundations.” “Well, then, I recollect 
one of the nave columns was braced all round 
as it was bursting.” “That has been partly 
replaced ; but the whole abbey was in that 
condition, and if it had not found some one 
with money and will, it would now (for all 
the money the people who abuse Lord Grim- 
thorpe would have given) be in ruins.” After 
an hour of this my friend begins to think 
Lord Grimthorpe has done a great deal for 
the abbey, in fact, been its saviour, and when 
he comes across “ agen ‘mg, an it to him 
symbolizes a person who has done much 
excellent work in propping up a dilapidated 
building, though _ may at the same time 
have done some things that are objected to. 

I have just read (13 November) two articles 
in a professional paper ; the}first praises the 
professional architect for doing just what it 
abuses the “amateur” for in the second. 

THomas. 


In the Archeological Institute Journal, 
vol. liv. p. 270, there appears this definition 
of the word :— 

“The term, to grimthorpe, that is, to spend 
lavishly after a destructive fashion upon an ancient 
building, has recently come into use,” &c. 

The writer then gives a monumental example 
of the word :— 

“The headstrong spoiler of St. Albans has 
certainly after this fashion attained unto fame. 
The end of the eighteenth century had its Wyatt, 
and the end of the nineteenth has its Grimthorpe ; 
both doubtless well intentioned after their lights, 
but both of them devastators of the most extreme 
type.” 

The late Mr. Watrorp, in his note 
upon “grimthorped,” alluded to the terms 
“to burke” and “to boycott.” He might 
have added the term “to bowdlerize” as 
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spplied to literature. A writer recently in 
the Standard used the term to express that 
a play had not been bowdlerized either in the 
words or the action. H. A. W. 


Tue WaLprRons, Croypon (8 xii. 508). 
—J. Corbet Anderson, in his ‘Chronicles of 
Croydon,’ 1882, says : 

** Nor were there any buildings on the Waldrons, 
for seventy years ago the Waldrons, as its name 
imparts, was a wild waste, in which gravel was dug, 
and rabbits ran wild, with plenty of snakes, adders, 
and newts.” 


Thatched House Club. 


Howarp Mepat (8 §. xii. 129, 177, 334).— 
Connected with this subject may be mentioned 
a Chichester and Portsmouth halfpenny token 
with portrait of Howard on the obverse, issued 
in 1794 (‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ xxxviii. 202). 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 


ALFRED HopkKIns. 


Hastings. 


Hanp or Gtory: Tareves’ Canpues 8, 
ix. 238, 289, 376, 436, 455; x. 39; 8 S. x. 71, 
445 ; xi. 268, 397, 458; xii. 74, 274).—Walter 
Thornbury, in ‘A Tour round England’ (Lon- 
don, Hurst & Blackett, 1870), vol. i. p. 85, 
under the heading of ‘The Mummy thand: 
has the following passage :— 

“Swift away on our black wing [i.¢., the cicerone 
crow’s]} after this short resting to where the blue 
smoke rises over Reading like the smoke of a witch’s 
caldron. Let us perch first on the abbey gateway. 
This abbey, founded by Henry L., and endowed 
with the privilege of coining, attained a great name 
among the English abbeys, from the ‘incorrupt 
hand’ of St. James the Apostle, presented to it by 
Henry I. After working thousands of miracles, 
raising cripples, curing blindness—after millions of 
pilgrimages had been made to it, and it had been 
ong incensed and in every way gloritied—the hand | 


was lost at the Dissolution. No one cared about it 
then; it was mere saintly lumber. In the general 
scramble of that subversive time some worshipper | 
who still venerated it hid it underground, where it | 
was found centuries after. It is now [1870] pre- | 
served at Danesfield, a Roman Catholic family still 
honouring the uncertain relic. It will for ever | 
remain a moot point whether the hand at Danes- 


possibly, therefore, be admitted to a corner 

in the valuable collection of ‘N. & Q.’ under 

the above headings. H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


“Twa Suon Carri” xii. 155, 504).— 
This Welsh worthy did indeed lead a wild 
life in his youth, and is popularly said to 
have even done a little in the way of horse 
stealing. But he was a gentleman by birth, 
and in his later years enjoyed a ay rye 
not only for general respectability, but also 
for skill in Welsh genealogies. At the Cardiff 
Free Library (Tonn Collection) is a MS. of 
Welsh pedigrees compiled by him, large por- 
tions of which I have transcribed. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Twm Shon Catti, ¢.¢., Thomas, son of 
John and Catharine, was a celebrated cha- 
racter in Cardiganshire in 1580. There is 
some account of him in Meyrick’s ‘ History of 
Cardiganshire.’ His real name was Thomas 
Jones, of Fountain Gate, near Tregaron. 
Besides being “a master thief,” as Mr. 
Hoorrer styles him, he was a well-known 
herald and genealogist, and was held in high 
esteem by Lewis Dwnn. His contemporary 
Dr. John David Rhys, in ‘ Lingue Cymrzcie 
Institutiones Accurate,’ says of him :— 

“In the science of heraldry......the most cele- 
brated, accomplished, and accurate (and that 
beyond doubt) is ‘Tomas Sion,’ alias ‘ Moetheu,’ of 
Porth y Ffynnon, near Trev Garon (Thomas Jones of 
Fountain Gate). And when he is gone, it will be a 
doubtful chance that he will be able for a long time 
to leave behind him an equal, nor indeed any 
genealogist (with regard to being so conversant as 
he in that science) that can even come near him.” 
His fame is yet alive in Cardiganshire to this 
day. Witmor VAUGHAN. 
Paris. 

I have not read Borrow’s ‘ Wild Wales,’ but 
I know that my “ Twm Shon Catti” (Thomas 
Jones, in English) was a well-known Welsh 
genealogist. Of course I should have written 
the “Twm Shon Catti Collection.” I acknow- 


field, however, is the hand of St. James, or a mere ledge my transgression. PELOPs. 


chance mummy hand, such as medieval thieves 
were wont to use as candlesticks and talismans; 
‘hands of glory,’ the rascals called them. This 
hand of St. James made the fortune of the Abbey 
at Reading, and was an open, receptive hand, no 
doubt, for all current coin of those days, from the 
groat to the broad piece. Bells rung, incense fumed, 
priests bore the cross, and acolytes swung the 
thurible in the Abbey at Reading, and all encouraged 
by the éclat of the incorruptible hand.” 


Without subscribing to the tone of per- 
siflage in the above remarks, I would suggest 
that the paragraph brings on the scene a 
mummy hand of high interest, and might 


CLARET AND VIN-DE-GRAVE (8% S. xii. 485, 
512).—Many young travellers on visiting 
Bordeaux have been struck by the fact that 
“the word claret as applied to red wine is 
}unknown in France.” But, if readers of 
|‘N. & Q.,.’ they have had the opportunity of 
| becomingaware,evenin pre-‘ Historic-Diction- 
| ary’ days, that Basselin in the fourteenth cen- 

tury usedthe word c/azret of the wine produced 
| about Tours, and that his memory was kept 
| ruby down to the present century in a version 
of one of his songs Englished as ‘ Jolly Nose.’ 
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Also Beaumarchais makes his Figaro con- 
trast wine so named, perhaps of Bordeaux, 
with wine of Burgundy. 

As for Vin-de-Grave, if this should ever 
catch the eye of the correspondent of the 
Morning Post, he may be interested to learn 
that, though Littré sometimes nods, he wakes 
up again, and in his supplement adds :— 

“Tl n’y a pas de localité du nom de Grave dans la 
Gironde; et le nom de vin de grave au sens de 

avier, de terrain caillouteux, etc., désigne les vins 

e la bainlieue, en quelque sorte, de Bordeaux, et 
wincipalement du coté du sud, par exemple le cru 
ameux de Haut-Brion.” 

But see ‘Bordeaux et ses Vins,’ p. 179: 
“ Le vin de Chateau-Haut-Brion, premier cru 
de cette excellente commune de Grave.” 

In English usage, however, the designation 
vin-de-grave or de graves is restricted to white 
wines, wine merchants cataloguing it under 
White Bordeaux or White Claret, and waiters 
ranking it among the ’ocks. KILLIGREW. 


Topocrapny (8 §. xii. 509).— 
The chapelry of Hadry or Heathery Cleugh, 
near the source of the river Wear, is bounded 
west by Alston parish, co. Cumberland, south 
by Middleton-in-Teesdale, east by St. John’s 
Chapel, both in co. Durham, and north by the 
co. of Northumberland. The county histories 
merely describe the chapel-of-ease belonging 
toit. The longest account appears in For- 
dyce’s ‘ History of the County of Durham’— 
no date, but published about forty years ago. 
There is a reference to the place in ‘Weardale 
Men and Manners,’ by J. R. Featherston, 
Durham, 1840, and a detailed account of it 
will no doubt appear in the third part of a 
‘History of Stanhope,’ two parts of which 
have been published by the author, Mr. 
W. M. Egglestone, of Stanhope, to whom §. 
should apply direct. Ricup. WELForD. 


Masonic Siens (8 §. xii. 408, 476).—I 
should think that the figures described by 
J. B.S. as cut on the columns of St. Giles’s, 
Edinburgh, and of Roslyn Chapel, were pro- 
bably masons’ marks—the signatures, so to 
speak, of the men who wrought them. In 
vol. xxx. of Archewologia there is a paper on 
the subject, showing various simple geometric 
figures employed for this distinctive purpose 
by the builders of many English cathedrals, 
&e. As your correspondent writes 
his letter from Manchester, it might be con- 
venient for him to make a comparative 
examination of the marks in Chestboen 
College, which include arrow-heads, interlaced 
acute angles, variously crossed straight lines, 
&e. So far as I understand, the masonic 
brotherhoods of the Middle Ages were among 


the more important of the crafts and guilds 
into which all trades were organized, the 
term “ Free” being applied to them on account 
of their exemption, by several Papal bulls, 
from the laws which regulated common 
labourers ; and as their members were con- 
stantly travelling from one place or country 
to another, they found it convenient to adopt 
a system of secret symbols by ways of cre- 
dentials. But modern “speculative” Free- 
masonry, though employing geometric sym- 
bols, is unconnected with building or archi- 
tecture, and is of British origin, dating only 
from the seventeenth century. 
Ernet Leca-WEeKEs. 

ENDORSEMENT OF (8 xii. 267, 
350).—It is only worth noting as one of the 
numerous differences between English and 
Scottish practice that a clerk’s “habit of 
writing the title before finishing the folding” 
is not a Scottish clerk’s habit. He folds from 
bottom to top, as Mr. WaRrrEN describes, and 
again in the same direction. Then he writes 
the title on the second quarter, which is, of 
course, uppermost. This Scottish practice 
seems now to be adopted by English printers 
of prospectuses. WILLIAM GeorGE Back. 

Glasgow. 


Newton’s House In KENSINGTON (8 8. xii. 
507).—Mr. Wilmot Harrison, in his ‘Memor- 
able London Houses,’ London, 1889, wrote :— 

“At the east end of Pitt Street is ‘a large old 
brick house, which stands in a curious evading sort 
of way, as if it would fain escape notice, at the back 
of other houses on both sides of it,’ so described in 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘Old Court Suburb.’ Here, at ‘ Bul- 
lingham House’ (see board with inscription 
above the wall), Sir Isaac Newton spent the two 
last years of his life. In Maude’s ‘ Wensleydale’ 
he is said to have ‘died in lodgings in that agree- 
able part of Kensington called Orbell’s (now Pitt’s) 


Buildings.’ ” 
Everarp Homer CoLeMAN. 


71, Brecknock Road. 


NAVY OF LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (8 
S. xii. 488).—Samuel Pears in his ‘Memoires 
relating to the State of the Royal Navy of 
England for Ten Years,’ gives a complete list 
of the Royal Navy upon 18 Dec., 1688. He 
gives the names of nine first-rates, eleven 
second-rates, thirty-nine third-rates, forty- 
one fourth-rates, two fifth-rates, and six 
sixth-rates. Besides these he gives the names 
of three bombers, twenty-six fire-ships, six 
hoys, eight hulks, three ketches, five smacks, 
and fourteen yachts; total 173 vessels, 
mustering 42,003 men, and 6,930 guns. Pepys 
wrote with authority, having been Secretary 


of the Admiralty for er | years. 
. F. BLanprorp. 
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Howrs Caste S. xii. 249, 354, 416).— 
This extract from an article entitled ‘The 
Barthomley Massacre,’ in the Manchester 4 
News for 11 Dec., 1897, is an instance suc 
as is required. The station referred to is 
Madeley, Salop :— 

“The clipped yew trees, the quaint church, the 
almshouses, the tment gardens with their hand- 
some fountain, which the traveller may see near 
to the railway station, and the charities remind me 
of that clause in the will of Sir John Offley, the son 
of the Lord Mayor of London: ‘Item I will and 
devise one Jewell done all in Gold and Enamelled 
wherein there is a Caul that covered my face and 
shoulders when I first came into the world...... to 
my own right Heirs Males for ever and so from 
Heir to Heir so long as it shall please God in good- 
ness to continue any Heir Male of my name to be | 
never concealed or sold by any of them.’ The heirs | 
male have failed, but the line exists in the Earl of | 
Crewe, and so long as that jewelled caul is cherished | 
as a precious heirloom the luck shall never leave | 
the Crewes, and they and the charities shall 
flourish.” 

Another case is mentioned by M. Aimé 
Vingtrinier, in his pamphlet ‘L’Oratoire | de 
Joachim de Mayol, | Prieur et Seigneur de 
Vindelle,’ where he describes the oratory— 
bearing the date of 1659, originally highly 
decorated, but the paint latterly in some 
respects faded—as now brought back after 
some divagations to the family of Mayol. The 
author, with some peculiarity of grammatical 
construction, speaks of the present possessor : 
“M. le comte O. de Mayol de Lupé qui...... 
lentoure des soins et de la vénération que 
mérite le palladium de sa famille et de son 
foyer.” On the general side of the case one 
may mention the Lares of the Roman house- 
hold, and the statue of Pallas which was con- 
sidered the guarantee for the safety of Troy. 

Artuur Maya. 


Voyace to Canapa (8 §. xii. 402)—In 
Dr. Ellis’s ‘Chronicles of the Siege,’ found 
in his ‘Evacuation of Boston,’ 1 vol. 8vo., 
Boston, Mass., 1876, a facsimile of the an- 
nouncement of the tragedy of ‘Zara’ (by 
General Burgoyne ?), with data, &c., is given, 


and a further reference made to its perform- 
ance within the walls of Faneuil Hall, some- 
times called now the “Cradle of Liberty,” as 
appearing in ‘Memoir of Right Hon. Hugh 
Elliot,’ by the Countess of Minto, in the form | 
of a letter from one Thomas Stanley, second | 
son of Lord Derby, an eye-witness. Several | 
long lists of British officers serving in 

America during this period appear in the 

recent volumes of the New England Quarterly 

Historic-Genealogic Register. It is not unlikel 


that many of the original muster rolls, left | 
behind by the Crown representatives, oa! 


in some of the departments of the Massa- 


|is masculine, and 


chusetts State House at Boston—perhaps in 
charge of the State Library, of which Mr. 
Tillinghast is the librarian. C. 


“Trop” =Foorpatna (8 §. xii. 444).—This 
word has by no means gone out of use in 
Lincolnshire, though it may not be able as 
yet to claim its place in book-English. T'rod 
is the common form here; footpath is rarely 
used unless the speaker wishes to talk as 
newspaper-men write. There was in former 
days a footpath from Burton Stather to 
Brigg, across what is now known as the 
Frodingham iron-field, called the Milner’s 
Trod. I have often talked with old people 
who have journeyed thereon, who were not 
a little iadieneas that the gentlemen over 
whose territories it ran had by some means 
or other hindered it from being used. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

This word is in common use in North Lin- 
colnshire. It is, as Mr. Appy says, “a good 
old word.” See Spenser's ‘Shepheard’s 
Calender,’ ‘July’ :— 

In humble dales is footing fast, 
the trode is not so tickle. 


Cc. C. B. 


Add Welsh troed, “the foot”; it is quite 
equivalent to the English “tread” and the 
variant “trot”; cf. French trottoir for the 
footpath. A. H. 


This word is hardly obsolete. It is fre- 
quaty used in this district (North-West 
incolnshire), especially by country people. 

. ANDREWS. 


Tue GENDER oF “ Moon” xii. 307).— 
The Rev. Timothy Harley, in his work en- 
titled ‘ Moon-Lore,’ p. 16, says :— 

“In English, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek, 
the moon is feminine; but in all the Teutonic 
tongues the moon is masculine. Which of the twain 
is its true gender? We go back to the Sanskrit for 
an answer. Prof. Max Miller rightly says (‘On the 
~—— of India’): ‘It is no longer denied that 
for throwing light on some of the darkest problems 
that have to be solved by the student of language, 


| nothing is so useful as a critical study of Sanskrit.’ 


Here the word for the moon is mds, which is mas- 
culine. Mark how even what Hamlet calls ‘words, 
words, words,’ lend their weight and value to the 
adjustment of this great argument. The very moon 

, like Wordsworth’s child, is 
‘father of the man.’” 

Dr. Jamieson, in his ‘Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language,’ says :— 

“‘The moon, it has been said, was viewed as of 
the masculine gender in respect of the earth, whose 
husband he was supposed to be; but as a female in 
relation to the sun, as being his spouse.” 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his ‘Manners 
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and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
writes :— 

“The Romans recognized the god Lunus; and 
the Germans, like the Arabs, to this day consider 
the moon masculine, and not feminine, as were the 
Seléné and Luna of the Greeks and Latins.” 

Again :— 

“The Egyptians represent their moon as a male 
deity, like the Germans, and it is worthy of remark 
that the same custom of calling it male is retained 
in the East to the present day, while the sun is 
considered female, as in the language of the Ger- 
mans.” 

In ‘Russian Folk-lore,’ by W. R. 8. Ralston, 
M.A., may be found :— 

“Tn South Slavonian poetry the sun often figures 
as a radiant youth. But among the northern 
Slavonians, as well as the Lithuanians, the sun was 
regarded as a female being, the bride of the moon. 
‘Thou askest me of what race, of what family I am,’ 
says the fair maiden of a song preserved in the 
Tambof Government,— 

My mother is—the beauteous sun, 
And my father—the bright moon.” 

Tylor, in his ‘Primitive Culture,’ i. 260, 
writes: “Among the Mbocobis of South 
America the moon is a man and the sun his 


wife. 

The Ahts of North America take the same 
view; and we know that in Sanskrit and 
in Hebrew the word for moon is masculine. 

For ‘Variation of the Grammatical Gender 
of the Sun and Moon,’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. v., 
vi.; 3" S. viii.; 4% S. xi.; 7S. xi. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


or two to the purpose, particularly that under 
the signature of Martin Perry at the last 
reference. May I mention an example of the 
inaccuracies which are apt to occur in such 
investigations? In the hope, which has been 
justified, that a much later instance would be 
produced, I mentioned one, in which I had a 
rsonal interest, of date so long ago as 1830, 
he late Mr. John awe took a note of this 
hatchment in his ‘ Visitation of Arms in the 
County of Essex, 1858-59,’ and mentioned it 
in his MS. referring to Strethall as a hatch- 
ment to the name of Raymond, viz., Fae 
Sab., chev. between three eagles display 
arg.; on chief arg. bend eng. between two 
martlets sab.; surtout Forbes, Az., three 
bears’ heads erased arg., muzzled gu., two and 
one. This is correct, with the exception of 
the crescent for difference, which is shown 
not only on the arms, on the chief point, but 
also on the crest, a griftin’s head or, langued 
and ducally gorged gu., the arms being those 
of Lieut.-General Raymond, a second son, 
who married Ann Forbes, an heiress. But in 
the ‘Papers on Essex Churches,’ with Mr. 
Sperling's signature, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, New Series, vol. iii. p. 645 (December, 
1857), the same hatchment is said to be to 
the wife of Archdeacon Raymond, rector. 
Archdeacon Raymond, who was for some 


fone rector of Strethall, and died in 1860, 


ad succeeded to his father’s elder brother 
as well as to his father, and bore no mark of 
cadency on his arms. Nor did he bear the 
Forbes arms in any way, though he might, as 


Southey, in a letter to G. C. Bedford, dated | the record ‘goes, have quartered them. He 


29 Dec., 1828, mentions a piece of moon-lore 
which it may be well to compare with that 
quoted by your correspondent. He writes: 


“ Poor Littledale has this day explained the cause | 
of our late rains, which have prevailed for the last | 


five weeks, by a theory which will probably be as 
new to you as it is tome. ‘I have observed,’ he 


was never married. KILLIGREW. 


“ DIFFICULTED ” (8 §,. xii. 484).—Is not this 
a Scottish provincial expression? I have often 
heard it used in Aberdeenshire. 
JoHN MuRRAY. 
50, Albemarle Street. 


says, ‘that when the moon is turned upward, we | ar an 2 
have fine weather after it, but if it is turned down| BAYSWATER (88 S. xii. 405; 9S. i. 13).—At 


then we have a wet season, and the reason, I think, | the last reply we are told that bay water could 
it is no | become bayswater “in easy parlance.” On the 
ike a nm, you now, an en own it all} 
peace na Lite and Corresp. of Robert Southey,’ | Comtrary, it would be very difficult parlance. 
ed. Ch. C. Southey (1850), vol. v. p. 341. There is no parallel to it. No one ever yet 
Epwarp Peacock, | turned red man into redsman. If your corre- 
spondent thinks differently, let him produce 
Berkshire adjoins Hampshire, and in Hamp- | his example, which he care ully omits to do. 
shire, we are told, everything is called “he,”| We shall ‘be always right in refusing to 
except a tom-cat, which is called “she.” Thus | jisten to the guesses and vagaries of those 
in making the moon masculine the old shep- | who ignore all the known history of our lan- 
herd would follow the custom of his county. | guage. The present is a glaring instance of 
C. B. Mount. | it. “We are actually told that “no horse, in 
HATCHMENTs IN CuuRCHEs (8** §S. xi. 387,| serious earnest, could ever have been called 
454,513; xii. 29, 112, 193,474,517).—In addition | bayard unless he were of a bay colour.” It 
to replies to a question that he did not ask, | would be difficult to contradict the facts in a 


Mr. Leveson-Gower has now received one | more explicit manner. 
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But, surely, every one who has but a mode- 
rate acquaintance with our old authors ought 
to know perfectly well that, as a matter of 
fact, Bayard was a proverbial name for a 
horse, quite ee of colour. The only 
reason why I did not mention this was 
because I thought every one knew it ; or, if 
he did not, that he would, at any rate, take 
the trouble to look out the word in the ‘ His- 
torical English Dictionary’ before laying 
down the law, out of his internal conscious- 
ness, as to what, in his own mere private 
opinion, the word ought to mean. 

However, fortunately for me, the ‘ His- 
torical English Dictionary’ is explicit enough. 
A blind horse was called “a blind bayard” in 
a proverb. A horse-loaf was called “ a bayard’s 
bun.” The human feet were called, indiffer- 
ently, “a horse of ten toes” or “a bayard of 
ten toes”; but human feet are not, neces- 
sarily, of a bay colour; and I think this 
settles it. 

The peculiar hardship, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is that I have explained this all before, 
long ago. My ‘Glossarial Index to Chaucer’ 
has, “ Ba yard, a horse’s name ; hence, a horse, 
‘Cant. Tales,’ Group A, 4115.” Unluckily, 
the other references have been given in the 
‘Index of Proper Names’ (vol. vi. p. 362), 
though it is rather a “common” name than a 
“proper” one. However, there the references 
are, viz., ‘Cant. Tales,’ Group G, 1413, where 
we find “ Bayard the blinde,” and ‘ Troilus,’ 
book i. 1. 218. And here is my note to ‘C.T.,’ 
G, 1413, at vol. v. p. 431 :— 

**Bayard was a colloquial name for a horse; see 
‘Piers Plowman,’ B. iv. 53, 124; vi. 196; and ‘ As 
bold as blind Bayard’ was a common proverb [it is 
given by Ray]. See also ‘Troil.,’ i. 218; Gower, 
‘Conf. Amant.,’ iii. 44; Skelton, ed. Dyce, ii. 139, 
186. ‘Bot al blustryne forth unblest as bayard the 
blynd’; Awdelay’s ‘ Poems,’ p. 48.” 

This note does not appear in my large 
edition of Chaucer alone ; it is given also at 
p. 199 of my small edition of Chaucer's ‘ Man 
of Lawes Tale,’ and must be familiar to hun- 
dreds of our younger students. 

The examples in ‘Piers Plowman’ are par- 
ticularly clear. In Pass. iv. 53 a man lodges 
a complaint against another who had bor- 
rowed his horse and then refused to return 
it ; and he says, “He borwed of me éayard, 
he broughte hym home nevre.” The assump- 
tion that none but bay horses are ever 
borrowed cannot possibly be maintained. 

Again, in Pass. iv. 124 Reason says that 
there will be no true reform till bishops sell 
their horses, and apply the proceeds to build 
houses for the poor, and he says, “Tyl 


bisschopes batardes ben beggeres chamberes.” 


Once more, the assumption that every bishop’s 
horse was of a bay colour is purely gratuitous. 

Yet again, in Pass. vi. 196, a horse-loaf is 
alluded to as “that [which] was bake[n] for 
bayard.” And all this about the horse-bread 
is duly explained in the note. 

The glossary rightly explains /ayard as 
“a horse.” And all this is given, not merely 
in my larger edition of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ but 
in the smaller fragment of the B-text, familiar 
to all Middle-English scholars, published at 
a comparatively small price; a _perfectl 
accessible book, which has gone throug 
many editions. 

Yet again: in my ‘Specimens of English 
Literature’ from 1394 to 1579, I give the word 
in the glossary, with a reference to a passage 
in the same volume written by Sir Thomas 
More, who says, “Now as touching the harme 
that may growe by suche blynde bayardes as 
will, when they reade the byble in englishe, 
be more busy than will become them.” This 
is a pretty clear proof that, as a proverbial 
phrase, “a 4/ind bayard” could even mean a 
mere man; so greatly was the sense of /ayard 
expanded. It is all in the ‘ Historical Eng- 
lish Dictionary.’ Indeed, it is in Todd’s 
‘ Johnson,’ ed. 1827 ; in Richardson’s ‘ Diction- 
ary’; in Webster; in Ogilvie; and in the 
‘Century Dictionary.’ 

I think I have reason to complain that 
merely for the sake of contradicting me an 
giving an impossible guess, all the authorities 
have been absolutely ignored. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


From Fire (8 xii. 446, 512).—It 
would not have occurred to me that any 
commonly educated person could be sup- 
posed ignorant of the fact in “elementary 

hysics” adduced by Mr. Hackwoop and 

. W. S. to explain the observation I cited. 
But that explanation did not readily present 
itself to me in view of the first half of the 
statement, “In addition to that already blow- 
ing, the fire was making its own wind.” A 
current originates in still air by displacement 
of a heated volume; but with a wind already 
blowing laterally through the fire, it is, at 
least, not at once obvious how the heat could 
cause an atmospheric vacuum. However, I 
have at most to apologize for an irrelevance ; 
for I believe that not many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will think, with B. W. 5., that its space is 
wasted by reference to a curious and little- 
known speculation of an extraordinary — 

C. C. M. 


Lorp Bowen (8 §S. xi. 328, 458).—The 
reference required Mr. Forbes will no 
doubt be as follows: The Zimes, 6 Aug., 1892 
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‘The Judges’ Reforms, Report of the Council’; 
ibid., Tuesday, 9 Aug., 1892, ‘The Judges 
Reforms,’ by a Member of the Bench ; ¢rd., 
Wednesday, 10 Aug., 1892, part ii. The 
name of the writer does not appear (there- 


fore Palmer's ‘Index’ is exonerated), but I | 


have a remembrance of the articles having 
been said to be written by Lord Bowen. In 
a foot-note on 6 Aug. Lord Bowen is named 
as having been on a former commission. 
W. J. GADSDEN. 
Crouch End. 


“DRESSED UP TO THE NINES” (8S. xii. 469). 
—I beg leave to offer a pure guess as to this 
expression. Perhaps others will guess some- 
thing better. I think that it is merely a 
variety of the phrase “dressed up to the 
eyes.” This is a well-known expression. The 
‘H. E. D, gives an example of “mortgaged 
up to the eyes.” We frequently find the 
bs eyne ; in fact, it occurs in Shakespeare 
and Spenser. We also find neye for eye. I 
give a quotation for neyes (i.e., eves) in ‘A 
Student's Pastime,’ p. 21. The ‘H. E. 
gives the plural nyen (i. e., neyne), but without 
a reference. Halliwell gives a still more ex- 
traordinary plural form, viz., nynon, with a 
reference to the ‘Chronicon Vilodunense.’ 

The form neyne arose from the use of my 
neyne or thy neyne, instead of myn eyne or 
thyn eyne. But it could also be used with the 
dative of the article, of which the Mid. Eng. 
form was then. This occurs in such phrases 
as at then ale (also atten ale, atte nale); at 
then ende (also at the nende); for then ones 
(also for the nones, Mod. E. for the nonce). 
Hence to then eyne is a perfectly correct 
phrase, and to the neyne is a perfectly admis- 
sible variant of it. If this be spelt to the 
nine the sense is lost, and the addition of s 
becomes necessary for suggesting the plural 
of the numeral nine ; for the populace always 
insist on an etymology, and oaler an obvious 
one, even if it gives no sense. 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 

The late Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dict. of Phrase 
and Fable,’ s.v. “ Nine,” has, “‘ Rigged to the 
nines’ or ‘ Dressed up to the nines,’ To per- 
fection from head to foot.” One would like 
to suggest that the phrase, “Nine tailors 
make a man,” explains the connexion between 
the number nine and the condition of being 
well dressed, but such a derivation, although 
likely enough, cannot be verified. Such his- 
tory as there is of the origin of this latter 
phrase is to be found in situ. 

ArTHur MAYALL. 


In ‘A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant,’ by Albert Barrére and Charles G. 


Leland (London, George Bell & Sons, 1897), 
we find :— 

** Dressed to kill (American), to be over-dressed ; 
equivalent to ‘to be dressed to death,’ ‘dressed to 
the nines.’ ‘When we see a gentleman tiptoeing 
along Broadway, with a lady wiggle-waggling by his 
side, and both dressed to kill, as the vulgar would 
say, you may be sure that he takes care of number 
one.’—Dow’s ‘ Sermons.’” 

J. B. FLemrye. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

This is a very familiar saying to any towns- 
man in Scotland, whether it is of Yorkshire 
origin or not. There are also a few variants 
which one hears from time to time, such as 
“Dressed up to Dick” (“Up to Dick” itself 
is a familiar expression), “ Dressed up to the 
scratch,” “ Dressed up to the knocker,” &c. 

F. GARDINER. 

Glasgow. 


“Kips” (8 §. xii. 369).—T. Lewis O 
Davies, M.A., in his ‘Supplemental English 
Glossary,’ describes “kid” to mean a young 
child, and quotes the following examples of 
its use in that sense :— 

And at her back a kid, that cry’d 
Still as she pinch’d it, fast was ty’d. 
D’Urtey, ‘Collins’ Walk,’ canto iv. 

** A fig for me being drowned, if the tid is drowned 
with me; and [ don’t even care so much for the kid 
being drowned, if I go down with him.”—Reade, 
* Never Too Late to Mend,’ ch. xxiii. 

Annandale, in his ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ 
rives the same meaning, and quotes from 
Jickens, “So you’ve got the sid.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The fond mother calls her children her 
lambs. “My lamb” and “my lammy” are 
terms of endearment which we hear every 
day. The jocose vulgar naturally substitute 
“kids” for “lambs.” Surely this is the whole 
and sole explanation. The suggested deriva- 
tion from chit is very unlikely. C. C. B. 


Todd’s Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ gives the 
derivation of this word as “ kid, Danish.” 

J. P. 
Hilfield, Yateley. 


Kid, a young goat, is easily applied slangily 
to a young child. Grose, 1796, has “hid, a 
child.” Virgil’s “ Ite capella” has been freely 
translated, “ Go it, my kiddies.” 

G. H. Tompson. 
[ put this question to a jovial neighbour, 
who asks his married friends how their 
“kids,” “kiddies,” or “kiddlings” are. He 
replied: “ Little goats are kids, and so are 
little children. Aid means a youngster, 


either four or two legged.” “How’s the 
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kids?” is a very common inquiry, and not | Stewkley, who read an architectural rv 
by -_ means confined to one class. Kittens | before the Bucks Archeological and Archi- 


are called “kits,” “kitties,” and “ kittlings.” 


Taos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“ TIRLING-PIN ” (8** §. xii. 426, 478; 9% S. i. | 


18).—In an article on ‘Door Knockers,’ in 
Architecture for July, 1896, Mr. C. G. Harper 
gives the following account of the “tirling- 
pin,” with an illustration :— 

“‘ The tirle-pin came from France, where it origin- 
ated in the times of the Valois, and this was the 
manner of its origin. It was not etiquette in those 
days (perhaps it is not now, but I have no first-hand 
knowledge of the subject) to knock at the door of 
the king’s palaces, and so courtiers were reduced to 
scratching with the finger-nails—a disagreeable 
operation, as any one who cares to try it may dis- 
cover. Perhaps because of this, or possibly because 
the scratching was not loud enough, the tirle-pin 
was invented. i 


were linked in close ties of friendship, and from the 
king’s court it spread downwards to the nobles and 
the merchant princes, and finally came into general 
use ; but it was never acclimatized in England. One 
of the last of the Edinburgh tirle-pins belonged to 
an old house in Canongate, and has been removed 
to the museum of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries. Even the tirle-pin finds a reference 
in literature besides having originated the Lowland 
Scots verb ‘to tirle.’ e reference is in that 
curious old ballad ‘Sweet William’s Ghaist ’:— 

There came a ghaist to Margaret's door 

With many a grievous groan, 

And aye he tirled upon the pinne, 

But answer made she nane.’ 


On one of the doors of the old rectory house 
at Ovingham, in Northumberland, there is a 
tirling-pin. Another is to be seen on a door 
in the house of Bailie MeMorran, in the High 
Street of Edinburgh. Both are in use. 

STEWKLEY Cuurcu, Bucks (8 §. xii. 448). 

—Britton (‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ 
1814) gives an interesting account, archi- 
tectural and descriptive, of this very interest- 
ing building, “the rival of Iffley, among the 
most ancient and most perfect Norman 
structures in England,” built, according to 
Parker, about 1150, and dedicated to St. 
Michael. He remarks, as I understand it, 
that the signs of the zodiac are carved round 
the archway of the south porch ; but on ex- 
amining his plate I could not make out any 
of the signs. 

Mr. Fowler (Arch@ologia, 1873, vol. xliv. 

. 139) also mentions that a zodiac is to be 
ound at Stewkley Church, and gives Britton 
as his authority. 

The Rev. C. H. Travers, late vicar of 


t The fashion spread from France to | 
Scotland in the times when those two countries | 


tectural Society in 1862, made in it no allu- 
sion whatever to a zodiac. 

This paper was enlarged, and published as 
a three-paged pamphlet, with three views of 
the church (price twopence), in 1892 by the 
present vicar, the Rev. R. Bruce Dickson ; but 
it contains no zodiacal allusion. Considerable 
alterations were made in 1833 and 1844, and 
a complete restoration in 1862, by Mr. G. E. 
Street; but there does not appear to have 
been a destruction of any carvings. 

In a letter from the present vicar (16 Dec., 
1897) he obligingly informs me “that we 
have not the signs of the zodiac, as such, 
round any arch in our church.” So | conclude 
Britton was mistaken. The emblems of the 
months are sometimes mistaken for the 
zodiacal signs. Even that invaluable work 
the large ‘ Dictionary of Architecture’ (just 
completed, I believe) ascribes a zodiac to 
Deepdale Church font, Norfolk. But a photo- 
graph of this font, in my possession, proves 
clearly that it only has the month symbols 
on it, relating to agriculture. 

The leaden Norman font in Brookland 
Church, Kent, seems to be the unique in- 
stance of a font zodiac (Archwologia Cantiana, 
iv. 87) Four of the tower gurgoyles are 
symbols of the four Evangelists ; and these 
as the cherubic emblems seem to ae we 


| the nucleus of the zodiac. 


A slight sketch of the architectural features 
will be found in ‘Old England,’ by Charles 
Knight, London, 1842, i. 203, and an illus- 
tration of the exterior in ii. 65. Samuel 
Lewis, in his Dictionary of 
England,’ only says: “The church, dedicated 
to St. Mary, is one of the most enriched and 
complete specimens of the Norman style of 
architecture now remaining.” 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sid- 
ney Lee. Vol. LILI. Smith—Stanger. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

THE new year brings with it the fifty-third volume 

of this huge and noble work, well on to half of this 

latest instalment being occupied by the names 

Smith and Smyth. The editor—who, fortunately 


for his readers, is a frequent contributor to the 
volume—deals but little with the bearers of these 
patronymics, the most eminent Smith, from a lite- 
rary standpoint, with whom he deals being Edmund, 
the poet—known, as Mr. Lee tells us, as “ 
Rag” and the “ H 


andsome Sloven ”—the author of 
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‘Phaedra and Hippolytus.” We were previously 
unaware that his conduct was so licentious as it 
a rs to have been. Mr. Lee quotes with approval 
Jo son’s characteristic utterance that he was “‘ one 
of those lucky writers who have, without much 
labour, attained high reputation, and who are men- 
tioned with reverence rather for the session 
than the exertion of uncommon abilities.” Sir John 
Smith, 1534-1607, diplomatist and military writer, 
is in Mr. Lee’s hm as are Walter Smith, jester, 
and William Smith, fi. 1596, poet, whose initials led 
to some confusion between him and Shakspeare. 
A model of condensation is Mr. Lee’s life of Sir 
George Somers, the discoverer of the Bermudas, 
occasionally named after him Somers’ or the Sum- 
mer Islands. A record of his shipwreck and life in 
the Bermudas is said to have suggested the setting 
of Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest.’ A very pleasant and in- 
structive biography is that of Will Sommers, fool to 
Henry VIIL., commemorated in the comedy of ‘Sum- 
mer’s Last Will and Testament.’ i 
the translator of Wieland’s ‘ Oberon,’ the ‘Georgics, 
and Homer, once a conspicuous figure in London 
society, is painted, as is Tohn Southern, poetaster, 
a distinct personage from Thomas Southern, the 
dramatist. An account of Robert Southwell, — 
Jesuit, and, in the estimate of some, martyr, shows 
that all his works have not even yet been published 
in their integrity, and says that abundant materials 
for a biography are accessible. In Mr. Lee’s most 
ambitious memoir—that of Edmund Spenser- 
his name is associated with that of Prof. Hales. 
This splendid biography includes a full and emi- 
nently useful bibliography. Two of the most dis- 
tinguished Smiths, Adam and Sydney, are treated 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen. The character of Sydney 
Smith is vindicated from the opprobrium, heaped 
upon him by clerics of the day, of being a scoffer. 
“We was neither vulgar nor malicious,” and his “ ex- 
nberant fun did not imply scoffing.” He had strong 
religious convictions, and could utter them solemnly 
and impressively, and “he took pains against any 
writing by his allies which might shock believers.” 
Mr. Stephen is also responsible for the life of 
Spedding, the friend of Tennyson and Fitzgerald. 
Very high praise is bestowed on Spedding’s edition 
of ecea, which is said to be an unsurpassable 
model of thorough and scholarlike editing. Sped- 
ding’s personality is also put, naturally, in a very 
pleasant light. One of the most active and valuable 
contributors is Mr. Seccombe, to whom has been en- 
trusted the all-important life of Smollett. Doing full 
justice to the literary style of Smollett—whom Leigh 

unt, “‘ oblivious of Dickens,” calls the finest of 
caricaturists— Mr. Seccombe declares that there was 
in Smollett, beneath a very surly exterior, “‘ a vein 
of rugged generosity and romantic feeling.” Amidst 
many important memoirs from the same source 
we may single out those of Robert Spencer, second 
Earl of Sunderland, and Thomas Smith, 1638-1710, 
Nonjuring divine and scholar, for their pleasant lite- 
rary style and condensed information. Among many 
excellent articles on naval heroes by Prof. Laughton, 
that on Sir William Sidney Smith stands pleasantly 
conspicuous. Dr. Garnett sends many important 
contributions, among which the very judicious lives 
of Robert Southey and Joseph Spence, of the 
‘ Anecdotes,’ are perhaps most noteworthy. Alex- 
ander Smith, the Scotch poet, of the so-called 
“‘ Spasmodic” school, wins full recognition from Mr. 
Thomas Bayne. With Mr. Bayne’s opinions we 
concur, and we hope yet to see Smith revived. 


William Sotheby, | 


| A life of Sir John Soane is one of the best of Mr. 


noghue’s contributions. Space fails us even 
| to draw attention to the capital Veanahies sup- 
—_ by Mr. W. P. Courtney, Mr. Aitken, Mr. 

igg, Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. Tedder, Mr. 
| Welch, Mr. Warwick Wroth, Sir Herbert Max- 
well, and others, who are to some extent the 
backbone of the undertaking. Miss Elizabeth Lee’s 
life of Charlotte Smith deserves commendation. 
Mr. Firth and the Rev. W. Hunt are not very 
strongly represented. The only blunder we detect 
is in the life of Sothern, the comedian, where ‘ The 
Woman in White,’ which is by Wilkie Collins, is 
stupidly substituted for ‘The Woman in Mauve’ 
of Watts Phillips, an obvious instance of confusion 
of names. 


The Antiquary. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Tue third volume of Mr. Nimmo’s issue of the 
new and cheaper edition of the delightful ‘‘ Border” 
Waverley has been reached. I1t contains all the 
| iMestrations of the two-volume edition, and is, 
unlike that, “‘not too bright and good ”—though 
| it is both bright and fc a for the novel-reader’s 
“daily food.” It is, in fact, just the edition in 
which ‘ The Antiquary’ can be re-read. Beginning 
the reperusal of this novel, as we always do when 
the temptation presents itself, we note a mistake 
of Scott, to which, so far as we are aware, attention 


that Sir Arthur Wardour is a baronet, Scott per- 
sists in calling him subsequently the knight. Sir 
Arthur might, of course, have been both, but most 
probably he was not. 


A Dictionary of English Authors. 
son Sharp. (Redway.) 

To the man with few books and but few chances of 
access to them this volume may be commended. It 
contains much matter in little space, and is inter- 
leaved for additions. As an official of the British 
Museum, Mr. Sharp is in a position to work with 
ease to himself and advantage to others. We are 
not quite satisfied with the arrangement, and would 
fain see omissions as well as additions. While 
obscure aaa sang whose names will be forgotten, 
if ever they have been known, are given at — h, 
we find the name of J. G. Frazer, the editor of The 
Golden Bough,’ certainly the most epoch-making 
English book of the latter half of the century, 
omitted. This is not the only case of the kind. Mr. 
Sharp seems a little carried away by the self-adver- 
tisement of the writer or of the bookseller. Hence 
his volume seems to us to lack proportion. 


Masters of Medicine.— William Harvey. By D’Arcy 

Power, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.C.S. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. D’Arcy Power’s successful accomplishment of 
the life of Harvey forms the second volume of this 
»opular series of medical and surgical biographies. 
te is concisely told, but interestingly | autho- 
ritatively, for Mr. Power has made much of the 
wide field of early English medical training and 
teaching his own. The choice of the two men— 
Hunter and Harvey—to commence this series seems 
to be eminently judicious. The one was the father 
of surgery as an art and as a science, the other the 
founder of modern physiology, and hence of modern 
medicine. As was well pointed out by Dr. Payne 
in a recent Harveian Oration, Aristotle, Galen, 

inacre, Caius, and Harvey form a progressive 


. | has not been called. Expressly stating at the outset 
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chain of intellectual achievements stretching over a 
wide expanse of time. Mr. Power has been able to 
collect some details of Harvey’s life at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, where he wor ed after taking his 
degree from Caius College, Cambridge, and one of 
the illustrations is of the stemma (or memorial 
tablet) erected in the Cloisters and Great Hall of 
Padua, of which the Italian university gracefully 
sent a copy to Gonville and Caius College on the 
occasion of the tercentenary of Harvey’s admission 
to the college. Mr. Power has, with much tact of 
selection, given many of Harvey’s discoveries—not 


** inventions,” as wel tone but ignorant persons | 
1, his discovery of the | 


have declared, in all good fait 
circulation to be—in his own words. rn at 
Folkestone on 1 April, 1578, William Harvey was 


educated at the King’s School, Canterbury, and at | 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Thence he 
wroceeded to Padua, and became a pupil and a 
riend of the great anatomist Fabricius. There 
took his M.D. degree (as afterwards also at Cam- 
bridge), and becoming a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians of London (which owed much to his 
energy and liberality), he was soon appointed 
jhysician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Later 
e was appointed physician to Charles IL, and 
was in charge of the two young princes, Charles 
and James, at Edgehill. Having settled down in 
Oxford, he was elected Warden of Merton College, 
which he held for about a year. During the tumults 
and confusion of the Civil War he appears to have 
been quietly living in_ London, working at the sub- 
ject of generation. He tells us, in his book on the 
subject, of his friendship with Charles IL., and of 
the knowledge he was 4 to acquire of the natural 
history and anatomy of the deer by accompanying 
Charles in his hunting. Harvey died at Roehamp- 
ton on 3 June, 1657, and was buried at Hempstead, 
in Bssex. The Royal College of Physicians trans- 
lated his remains into a worthy aastip sarcophagus 
in the same church on 18 October, 1 


The Baptist Handbook for 1898. (Clarke & Co.) 
WE have perused this ‘ Handbook’ with a consider- 
able amount of interest, for in addition to the usual 
information for the year, it contains an account, 
written by Dr. Angus, of Baptist authors from 1527 
to 1800. Dr. Angus tells us that the earliest General 
Baptist churches of which any history is known 
were founded about 1611-14 by Thomas Helwisse, 
and that the earliest Particular Baptist church was 
founded by John Spilsbury at Wapping, in 1638, 
while John Smyth was the first to write books in 
defence of Baptist views in 1608-9. The earliest 
English Antibaptist books known are Bullinger’s 
*Holesome Antidote against the Pestilent Sect of 
the Anabaptists,’ jeameiabed and published by John 
Vernon in 1548, and “three years later William 
Turner, Doctor of Physick, devysed ‘A Triacle 
against the poyson—lately stirred up agayn by the 
furious Secte of the Anabaptists.’ London, 1551.” 
The Baptists claim that one of their number, 
L. Busher, wrote the first book pleading for liberty 
of conscience. This was published in 1614. Among 
the authors we notice the name of Roger Williams, 
the founder of the first Baptist church in America. 
Statistics show the denomination to be on the 
increase. The number of chapels in the United 
Kingdom is now 3,842, as against 3,745 in 1888, and 
the number of members of churches has inc 
during the same period from 324,498 to 364,779. 


| Tue January number of the Journal of the Ex 
| Libris Society reproduces many plates of beauty and 
| interest, including a curious emblematical American 
| plate which serves as frontispiece. The editor pro- 
| mises a further supply of ‘ Trophy Plates.’ M. Jean 
| Grellet has some notes on ‘Swiss Book-plates,’ with 
many illustrations, and Miss Edith Carey continues 
| her ‘Guernsey Book-plates,’ dealing with the Bon- 
| amy family, now extinct in Guernsey. 
_ Tne article that the general public will be most 
| inclined to appreciate in the December number of 
| the Genealogical Magazine is the elaborate and 
praiseworthy account of Mr. Norman’s interesting 
volume ‘Tavern Signs.’ There are also four ot 
the illustrations — one of which is a splendid 
| boar 8 head, datec 1668, and formerly to be seen at 
The Boar s Head,” in Eastcheap. ‘The Baronetage 
| and the New Committee,’ too, is well worth read- 
ing. The remainder of the number calls for no 
especial remark. 
_ Tue concluding number of the Antiguary for 1897 
is quite up to its usual standard. The series of 
articles upon ‘ Mortars’ is concluded. The illus- 
trations in it are very good. They include that of 
the York mortar, which is the finest English speci- 
|men known. ‘Notes of the Month’ are, as usual 
| instructive, and we are pleased with a paper upon 
—— of Faversham.’ Altogether the year ends 
well here. 


Tue Harleian Society has just issued to itsmembe 
for 1897 ‘The Visitations of Cambridgeshire, 1575 
and 1619,’ under the editorship of J. W. Clay "Esq. 
F.S.A. A plate showing the arms granted to the 
Regius Professors by Robert Cooke, Clarencieux 
13 Nov., 1590, is presented with the volume, and 
with a carefully compiled index it makes a valuable 
addition to the Society’s publications. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attenti | 
‘on 
o the following 
Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To_secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 
AnTI-GAMBLER (“ Baccarat”). —See ‘N 
ANTI-GAMBLER (‘‘ Bacce . —See ‘N. 
7 S$. xi. 488; xii. 75, 151, 191, 237. : ~?S 
W. L. Rutrown (“Groom Po 
_W. L. Troon rter”).—Your atten- 
tion is called to 8" 8. xii. 478, where you will find 
that your reply has appeared. 
NOTICE. 
= Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher ”— 
Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decli 
le cline to re 
communications which, for any reason, we Sa 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


SMITH & O 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

H.).—MARKET GARDEN for and GENERAL CULTI- 
ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS _.... oe ee 
CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates ove 

POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... ose eee ove 
DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS a 

OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities... one 
FIELD CLUB (The): aGarner of Country Lorefor Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. T. woop, F. E.S. 
FORESTRY and FOREST PRODUCTS: Prize Essays of the Edinburgh International 7 Exhibi- 

tion, 1884. Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.E. F.R.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL ..... oe 


GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. With Descriptive Text by “SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each from F, 
HULMKH, F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown Svo. ... 

GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES nA ‘CORALS, with Coloured Figures o of 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates ... ° 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and other Nature Sketches. Illustrated . on on 

LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structure, and Functions. With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. 

LUBBOCK Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C. L. LL. D. CONTRIBUTION to o our KNOWLEDGE 
of SEEDLINGS. 2 vols. ‘demy 8vo. over 600 pp. vores 684 Figures in the Text. Exhaustive Biblio- 
graphy and Index. (Published at 32s. net, cloth) .. 

MAYHEW (E.).—ILLUSTRATED ee DOCTOR. New Bdition. “400 Pictorial Representations. 
Half-bound 8vo.__... 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE. MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Bdition.. “Revised by T. 


LUPTON, M.R.C.V.S._... ove 
MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. With Plans ooo ose ove 


MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Illustrations 


(Sir JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. by T. 
F.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 


ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits and Pleasures ee 
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